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"To the people belongs the right of electing their chief magistrate. It was never designed that their choice should, in any case, be defeated, either by the intervention of electoral colleges or by the agency confided, under certain contingencies, to the House of Representatives. Experience proves that, in proportion as agents to execute the will of the people are multiplied, there is danger of their wishes being frustrated. Some may be unfaithful; all are liable to err. So far, therefore, as the people can, with convenience speak, it is safer for them to express their own will.
"In this, as in all other matters of public concern, policy requires that as few impediments as possible should exist to the free operation of the public will. Let- us then, endeavor to amend our system, as that the office of chief magistrate may not be conferred upon any citizen, but in pursuance of a fair expression of the will of the majority.
"I would therefore recommend such an amendment of the Constitution as may remove all intermediate agency in the election of President and Vice President. The mode may be so regulated as to preserve to each State its present relative weight in the election, and a failure in the first attempt may be provided for by confining the second to a choice between the two highest candidates. In connection with such an amendment it would seem advisable to limit the service of the chief magistrate to a single term of either four or six years. If, however, it should not be adopted, it is worthy of consideration whether a provision disqualifying for office the Representatives in Congress on whom such an election may have devolved, would not be proper."
Here it seems that when President Jackson's official eye first fell on the Constitution, he discovered what has been generally regarded as an unfortunate limitation on the power of correcting errors when discovered; for indeed the mode pointed out in the Constitution of amending it is a political and legislative puzzle, the secret of which country.advised, my dear sir, when informed 'that Mrs. Jackson, while in Washington, did not fear to put the seal of reprobation on such a character as Mrs. Eaton.' Mrs. Jackson, to the last moment of her life, be-ends and acquaintances, she agreedcountry, are its real support and arc en-
